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he war will not last forever. When the firing 
has ceased and peace terms signed there will 
be numberless proposals to erect expensive 
monuments in honor of those who gave their lives 


to save our democratic institutions. 


Let us, at that time, recall what this conflict shocking- 
ly revealed, and resist all plans to waste money for 
useless, ornamental shafts of marble and bronze. 
Instead, we should proclaim an alternate proposal 
that fitting memorials be erected to usefully serve as 
community centers for teaching our youth the ideals 


of clean living, clear thinking and physical fitness. 


Only in such commendable works will we make se- 
cure the future of an even greater America for which 


so many made the supreme sacrifice. 
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Ready for | 
Civilian Release | 


e Last month we announced a thrill in 
store for you. And here it is now—ready 
for civilian enjoyment... this new movie 
sports thriller that covers every game in 
the 1944 World Series. Our Armed Forces 
have been supplied with prints of this 
amazing film, so now it’s Spalding open 
house for your clubs, sports organizations, 
schools and other interested groups. 

Made with sound on 16 mm. film, the 
1944 World Series movie is produced by 
the American League, and co-sponsored 
by Spalding. 

Now is the time to step up greater sports 
interest! 

Number of prints is limited, so write 7 &€ r S 
now. Films are free—all you pay are the Pi) VFX ' 
shipping charges. Be sure to mention, Y FOR CIVILIAN. RELEASE 
when writing, the date or dates when you hey Sto 
can use this 1944 Baseball Classic. A. G. CO-SPONSORED BY 
Spalding & Bros., 19 Beekman Street, Se eee ee ; 
New York 8, New York. - 
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SOUTH CAN SCHOOLS | 


WEST END HIGH SCHOOL 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


By CARLEEN BATSON 
Co-Editor, ‘“West Wind” 


Nashville, Tennessee, the outside visitor is 

filled with awe at the intangible atmosphere 
of school spirit that surrounds him. The school 
spirit, which is the guiding force behind all ac- 
tivities at West High, has been commended by 
such outstanding columnists as Fred Russell of 
the Nashville Banner. It is the cornerstone 
of West High. 

The beautiful West High School building was 
erected during the summer of 1937, with an eye 
toward providing spacious classrooms and the 
best lighting facilities. In July of that year, Dr. 
William Henry Yarbrough was selected as Prin- 
cipal and in September the first session of the 
high school was begun. The building was for- 
mally dedicated in November of that year at an 
impressive ceremony attended by many of the 
South’s most prominent educational and civic 
leaders. 


LJ xs entering West End High School, of 


The present enrollment of West High is over 
650. The faculty consists of over 30 members. 
The scholastic average is exceptionally high, all 
privileges depending upon excellent grades. 





Student participation in the school’s govern- 
ment is perhaps one of the most outstanding and 
cherished customs at West High. The school is 
governed through a Student Council, which con- 
sists of a representative from each home-room, 
the Class Officers, the WEST WIND editors, the 
Annual Editors, the Head Monitors, and holders 
of other important offices in the school. Faculty 
advisors are chosen each year to participate in 
the meetings of the Council. The Student Coun- 
cil makes all rules, enforces them, and grants all 
privileges. Presiding over this group is the 
President of the Student Body, Eddie Lawrence, 
who, with the Vice-President, also Head Moni- 
tor, Bobby Shepherd, Secretary, Laura Lee and 
Treasurer, Aubrey Cortner, is selected by the 
popular vote of the Students. 

The Student Council selects outstanding Jun- 
iors and Seniors to serve as Monitors. These stu- 
dents are responsible for all rules being kept. 
Monitors have the right to turn in names of de- 
linquent students to an Advisory Board, which 
in turn inflicts the proper punishment. 

It has been, and is, the aim of the Students and 
Faculty of West High to establish the most dem- 
ocratic school possible. Stu- 
dent offices and _ privileges 
are divided equally among 
the students. No student is 
allowed to hold two major 
offices at the same time. 

In accordance with the 
West High motto, “Manhood, 
rather than scholarship, is the 
first aim of education”, a sys- 
tem of Personality Goals has 
been established. A list of six- 
teen goals has been compiled. 
A small card has been made 


Left: Dr..W. H. Yarbrough and 
Coach Emmett T. Strickland. The 
trophies shown here were won 
by Coach Strickland’s last two 
basketball teams. 
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for each student with these printed on it. Each 
six weeks, the student is given a chance to grade 
himself on each characteristic, the grades being 
checked by a teacher. Through this medium, the 
students have become more conscious of attempt- 
ing to mold a well-rounded personality. 

As revered as the school itself are the tradi- 
tions of West End High. One day each year, the 
graduating Seniors take over the school. They 
teach the classes, manage the office, and sponsor 
the Auditorium program. On this day they are 
also allowed to go out to lunch. 

In the spring of the year, the Juniors entertain 
the Seniors at a prom. 

The WEST WIND sponsors the election of 
“Miss West End High”. It also chooses the aver- 
age West High Coed from a compilation of sta- 
tistics. 

One of the most outstanding traditions of West 
is the Principal, himself. Dr. Yarbrough, who is 
known affectionately to the students as “Doc”, 
is highly admired for his ideals of Democracy 
and fair play. His favorite expression, “Steady, 
Kiddies”, has become endeared to all the stu- 
dents, who remember his saying long after they 
have left the halls of West. 

The WEST WIND, bi-weekly students news- 
paper of West High, is unique among publica- 
tions of its type, in that the entire editorial de- 
partment, including writing, editing, and cen- 
soring, is in the hands of the students and Co- 
editors, Carleen Batson and Ed Tefft. Miss Ella 
Haiman, faculty sponsor, is in reality the “re- 
mote control” behind the paper. Awarded an 
ALL-AMERICAN rating for the second time by 
the National Scholastic Press Association, the 
WEST WIND is publicizing the war drives and 
sending many papers free to the Service men as 
its part in the War Effort. The present circula- 
tion reaches 1,000. 
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Student Body Officers: Left to right, Eddie Lawrence, 
President; Aubrey Cortner, Treasurer; Bobby Shep- 
herd, Vice-President; Laura Lea, Secretary. 


ATHLETICS AT WEST 


By Barnard Goldstein 
Sports Editor, “West Wind” 


Of the 400 some-odd schools in Tennessee, there 
are few who have, in the past seven years, had 
as good an athletic record as West End High. One 
look at the crammed trophy cases gives proof 
enough of the fine records of the teams that have 
performed under the Blue and Gray. However, 

(Continued on page 8) 
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(Continued from page 7) 
the cases do not tell of the fine 


sportsmanship that West’s teams 
have always shown. West’s athletes 
live by the Sportsman’s Prayer. Win 
or lose, good sportsmanship is al- 
ways shown by anyone wearing the 
Blue and Gray. 

In the cases are not the records 
of the individual stars who have 
graced the portals of West High. 
Although the Blue and Gray teams 
are not built around one or two 
players in particular, there have 
always been numerous awards be- 
stowed on Blue Jays. 

Last season, George Kelly, cap- 
tain of the ’43 and °44 basketball 
teams, and John Boyd were named 
All-District, All-City, All-Nash- 
ville, and All-State basketball play- 
ers for the year. In addition, the 
whole first team for the Blues was 
named All Mid-State Tournament. 
Kelley and Eddie Lawrence, who 
paced the Blue Jays in their march 
to the State Championship, received 
the honor of being named on the 
All-State Tournament team. The 
present squad is built around re- 
turnees, Lawrence, the Skinner 
twins, Jim Carnes, Harold Wilt, 
Billy Joe Adcock, and other boys 
from the “B” team. 

In 1941, Jack Diehl, one of the 
greatest linemen ever to play at 
West, was honored as a tackle on 
the All-State football team. In 1942, 
Bobby Lawrence, Eddie’s_ older 
brother, was named Most Valuable 
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player in the Interscholastic Foot- 
ball League. Bobby also received 
berths on the ’41 and ’42 all-city 
football teams and was chosen All- 
City, All-Regional, and All-State 
during the ’43 basketball season. 

In 1943 two Blue Jays. were: 
named on the All-City football 
team, Gordon Smith and George 
Kelley. This past grid season Ed- 
die Lawrence and Y. Y. Phillips, 
Alternate Captain and Captain re- 
spectively, were placed on the All- 
City teams selected by both local 
newspapers. 

Eddie Lawrence, whose 122 points 
made him the highest scoring back 
in the city in seven years, was also 
named winner of the first annual 
William Hume Award. This award, 
sponsored by a prominent local 
civic leader, is symbolic of value to 
the school, not only in athletics but 
also in sportsmanship, honor, schol- 
arship and attitude. 

The records of the teams’ suc- 
cesses speak also for Coach Emmett 
T. Strickland’s record at West. He 
was last season named “State Coach 
of the Year” in basketball, which 
represents his success at the cage 
sport. His football teams, although 
they have not been of a champion- 
ship nature, were rated. second, 
first, and second in the city for the 
1942, ’43, and °44 seasons respect- 
ively. 

TENNIS 

West’s tennis teams have the best 
record of the four different sport 
teams. The netters won the State 
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Championship in 1940. The girls 
have won the City Championship 
every year since 1942. The boys an- 
nexed the net titles in 1940, ’42 and 
°44. They were runners-up in ‘41 
and ’43. Last season, Eddie Law- 
rence won the Interscholastic Sin- 
gles Championship, then teamed with 
James Daniels to win the doubles 
crown. The girls’ doubles were 
strictly a Blue Jay affair, with Em- 
ily Parrish and Lillian Hall emerg- 
ing the victors and followed by 
their team mates, Marion Bender 
and Bobbie Lindsey who took sec- 
ond place. 


GOLF 
West’s golf teams have displayed 
the spirit of the school throughout. 
The team won the city title in 1940. 
This year’s team looms as the best, 
with all four lettermen returning. 


JUNIOR HIGH AND “B” TEAMS 


Coached usually by a Senior and 
under the supervision of Coach 
Strickland, are the Junior High and 
“B” team squads which participate 
in the various sports. It is from 
these teams that much of our var- 
sity material comes. 


FOOTBALL 


The 1944 West football team will 
go down in the books as the most 
ferocious ever to represent the 
school. Termed the “Blue Butchers” 
by a local sportswriter, the Blues 
have lived up to that name and then 
some. The line, averaging 170 
pounds, held all opponents to a 
total net yardage from scrimmage 
of 506 in 251 tries for a 2.02 average. 
Meanwhile, it was opening up holes 
for the “Blue Flash”, Eddie Law- 
rence, and Co., to rack up 2477 
yards in 458 tries for an average of 
5.41 yards per try. 

The team finished this year (ac- 
cording to the Litkenhous system, 
which determines the state champ) 
fourth in the state, 2.3 points be- 
hind Knoxville High, the winner. 

The 1941 aggregation won the 
City Title with an undefeated sea- 
son but lost the Mid-State title to 
Gallatin 20-26 in a post season 
game. 

On Thanksgiving Day nine West- 





Sitting: Co-editors of the “West 
Wind”, Carleen Batson and Ed Tefft. 
Standing: Assistant Editors, Over- 
ton Lea and Peggy Dupree. 
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by Lowe, Jim Fite, Bill Phillips, Bobby Cortner, John Donovan. 
ridge, Richard Smith, Walter Freeman, Jack Stigers, Henry Atkeison. 
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_ 1944 WEST HIGH FOOTBALL SQUAD 
First row, left to right: Coach Strickland, Bobby Shephard, George Appleton, Donald Webb, Ward Poag, Billy 
Lawrence, Y. Y. Philips (Capt.), Eddie Lawrence (Alt. Capt.) Second row: Johnny Mason, Ed McWhorter, Bob- 


Mason, Darrel McCormick, Jimmy Fox, Jim Levoy, Wayne Hill. 


erns participated in an All-Star 
game played at Vanderbilt’s Dud- 
ley Stadium for the benefit of a 
local U. S. Army Hospital. Thus 
closed the most spectacular season 
in the short history of the school. 
BASKETBALL 

Climaxing an uphill fight, West’s 
1944 team copped the state Cham- 
pionship after parading through the 
Unit and Regional Tournaments. 
This great team had a record of 17-1 
for regular season play and for the 
whole year they won 28 settos, 
while dropping only two. 

The 1943 team came within 2 
points of being state titlists as they 
lost to Chattanooga Central 31-29 
in the semi-final game. That Blue 
team won also the District and Re- 
gional Crowns. 

West was Seventh District run- 
ner-up in ’40 and Eighth District 


WEST HIGH BASKETBALL 
SQUAD — State Champions 1944. 
First row, left to right: Albert Skin- 
ner, Jack Stigers, Pete Holmes, Ed- 
die Lawrence. Second row: George 
Kelley, John Boyd. Third row: Bil- 
ly Joe Adcock, Harold Wilt, Jim 
Carnes, Alfred Skinner. 


runner-up in *41. The 1942 team was 
eliminated in the semi-finals of the 
District Tournament, after finishing 
fourth in the season. 

This year the Blue Jays are trying 
to live up to the many wonderful 
and glorious traditions set by their 
predecessors, in athletics, scholar- 
ship and in all other fields of en- 








Third row: George Linebaugh, Bobby Bald- 
Fourth row: Billy Joe Adcock, Charlie 


deavor. Of the many alumni, some 
800 are serving our country in the 
armed forces and already our ser- 
vice flag bears ten gold stars, sig- 
nifying deeds far beyond any words 
to describe. But ALL alumni, 
wherever they may be, are justly 
proud of West’s record, one of the 
South’s finest! 
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SCREEN PLAYS 


Basketball Coach, University of Kentucky 


siderable discussion about the 

Screen Play in basketball. In the 
early development of the game of 
basketball, this problem did not 
come up because all the screens of 
that time were of an accidental na- 
ture. However, as the game of bas- 
ketball has developed, the coaches 
have defined various offensive move- 
ments that were based on the 
screens. Some of these resulted in 
contact and of course, where this 
contact occurred, fouling often re- 
sulted. By screen play, we mean no- 
thing more than two or more of- 
fensive men working together in 
such a way that the movement of a 
defensive man is temporarily in- 
terrupted. This may be either a 
moving screen or a_ stationary 
screen. The idea is to impede tem- 
porarily the progress of a defensive 
man that has been assigned to a 
particular offensive man. This per- 
mits the player who is being guard- 
ed by the defensive man to become 
unguarded for a short period of 
time. In other words, basketball 
today is so fast that if a defensive 
man can be thrown off his stride 
momentarily then the offensive man 
will be free to cut for the basket 
and receive a pass and score. You 
will find various types of offenses 
in basketball depending on the sec- 
tion of the country that you may be 
in. In the South, until recent years, 
offenses depending on screen plays 
were little used. The same have 
been true of the East where the 
usual type of offense is known as 
the “Give and Go”. The screen plays 
undoubtedly received their greatest 
development in the middle West. 


|’: recent years there has been con- 


There are still some sections that ° 


are relatively free from the screen 
play where the offense has been 
built largely on the fast breaking at- 
tack. We here at the University of 
Kentucky play teams from every 
section of the country and it is, 
therefore, necessary for our boys to 
be acquainted with every type of 
offensive screen maneuver. I have 
drawn up some of these screen plays 
from the very simple to the more 
complex. 

Fig. 1. Figure 1 is a simple screen 
where two men co-operate in order 


By ADOLPH F. RUPP 


to pick off a defensive man. It is 
a simple criss-cross screen where 
No. 1 maneuvers his man in such 
a way that No. 2 by excellent timing 
is able to screen off his defensive 
man on No. 1 as both of them cut 
for the basket. 

Fig. 2. No. 1 passes to No. 2. No. 
2 dribbles toward the basket, his 
defensive man follows. No. 1 times 





Coach Adolph Rupp, who di- 
vides his time between coaching 
basketball and running a farm, 
now is in his 15th year as coach 
of the famed Kentucky Wildcats. 

Rupp, widely recognized as one 
of the nation’s greatest coaches, 
has developed winning teams con- 
sistently since he came to Ken- 
tucky in 1930. In 1944, he was 
elected to basketbail’s Hall of 
Fame, being the 10th coach so 
honored. 

In fourteen seasons, his fast- 
breaking, hard-charging and ac- 
curate-shooting Kentucky teams 
have won 233 games while losing 
but 58. 

The 1944 Wildcat aggregation, 
headed by All-American Bob 
Brannum, won the Southeastern 
Conference championship and 
ranked second in the nation to 
Utah, which the Wildcats beat in 
the only meeting of the two 
teams, 46-38, in Madison Square 
Garden. 

Rupp’s Wildcats have won 
seven conference championships 
in fourteen years, annexing titles 
in 1933, 1935, 1937, 1939, 1940, 
1942 and 1944. 

During Rupp’s regime, the 
Wildcats have lost but eight 
games on their home floor. 

He is a native of Halstead, 
Kansas, where he captained his 
high school basketball team. At 
the University of Kansas, from 
which he was graduated in 1923, 
he played under Dr. Phog Allen. 
After graduation from Kansas, he 
coached for one year in the high 
school at Marshalltown, lowa, and 
then at Freeport, Illinois, for four 
years. His teams at Freeport won 
72 games and lost only nine. 





his movement in such a way that 
he maneuvers his defensive man 
into No. 2 who has pivoted and 
placed himself in the path of the 
defensive man on No. 1. No. 2 hands 
No. 1 the ball and he goes for the 
basket. 

Fig. 3. In Figure 3, No. 1 and No. 
2 have invited a third man No. 3 
into the play. No. 1 passes to No. 3 
and cuts by him. No. 3 gives him 
the pass if he is open. However, it 
is assumed that the defensive man 
on No. 3 will shift to take No. 1 
and that the defensive man on No. 
1 will take No. 3. Therefore, No. 
2 has timed his movements so that 
he will cut directly behind No. 1 
as he is cutting for the basket, 
screening off his defensive man so 
that No. 2 will receive the ball and 
go to the basket unguarded. 

Fig. 4. Figure 4 is known as an 
“Inside Screen”. No. 1 passes to No. 
2, No. 2 passes to No. 3. The pass 
from No. 2 must be made to No. 
3 before the screener No. 1 takes 
the position on the inside of the 
defensive man on No. 2. No. 2 cuts 
behind No. 1 and it is assumed that 
the defensive man on No. 1 will 
shift to take No. 2. If that is the 
case, then No. 1 is inside of the 
defensive man that was guarding 
No. 2 and he goes in toward the 
basket and receives a pass from 
No. 3. 

Fig. 5. Figure 5 is known better 
as the Guard Around Play. No. 1 
passes to No. 2. No. 2 passes to No. 
3. No. 1 cuts in with his pass to 
No. 2 and uses No. 2 as a screen, 
cutting so close to him that the 
defensive man on No. 1 does not 
have a clear path in order to stay 
with No. 1. No. 1 receives pass from 
No. 3 as he cuts in toward the bas- 
ket. 

Fig. 6. Figure 6 is known also as 
the “Back Screen”. No. 2 goes 
across and takes his position behind 
the defensive man on No. 1. The 
defensive man on No. 2 will go with 
him. No. 1 swings around his de- 
fensive man and dribbles toward 
the basket as the defensive man on 
No. 2 shifts to take No. 1. Then 
No. 2 will cut for the basket and 
take a pass from No. 1. In either 
case, No. 2 is behind the defensive 
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man on No. 1 and has an inside po- 
sition on him toward the basket. 

Fig. 7. This is known as the 
“Guard Cross”. It shows another 
variation of the screen. No. 1 passes 
to No. 3 and as he does so, he cuts 
behind the defensive man on No. 
2. No. 2 times his movements in 
such a way that as soon as the 
screen is closed, he cuts for the 
basket. The idea being to pocket 
the defensive man on No. 2. No. 1 
and No. 2 then take the paths indi- 
cated in the diagram. 

Fig. 8. This is known as the dou- 
ble or roll screen. No. 1 passes to 
No. 2 and goes on the inside to 
screen the defensive man on No. 
2. No. 2 passes to No. 3, then goes 
around and screens the defensive 
man on No. 1. No. 1 rolls out of 
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the screen and cuts around No. 3. 
No. 2 cuts for the basket if he is 
on the inside of the defensive man 
on No. 1. 

Fig. 9. Figure 9 is known as the 
“Side Screen” and is usually used 
in a continuity type of offense or 
as a screen between the center and 
forward. No. 1 screens the defensive 
man on No. 2. No. 2 cuts for the 
basket. It is assumed that the de- 
fensive man on No. 1 will pick off 
No. 2. If that is the case, No. 1 will 
be open as he has an inside po- 
sition on the defensive man that 
originally was on No. 2. This is 
sometimes also known as a “Lateral 
Screen”. 

In this brief analysis of screen 
play, I have merely tried to show 
some of the more commonly used 
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screens in today’s modern basket- 
ball. It is highly important that all 
of the men on the team understand 
these screens so that they will know 
not only how to execute them but 
also that they will know how to 
guard against them defensively. It 
is also desirable for them to under- 
stand these so that when they call 
for time out and talk about the 
various movements of their oppo- 
nents that they all understand ex- 
actly what they are talking about. 
We discuss all of these screens dur- 
ing the early part of the year and 
use ball handling drills to acquaint 
our boys with the proper method 
of guarding and shifting against 
them. In that way, when we go into 
the dressing room between halves 
(Continued on page 29) 
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“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 
The faithless coldness of the times; 
Ring out, ring out my mournful rhymes, 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite; 

Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 

Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


—Alfred Tennyson. 
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H. apPpPY Vew Year! 


The SouTHERN CoacH AND ATHLETE extends cor- 
dial greetings and sincere wishes for a happy and 
prosperous New Year to all coaches, players, 
officials and fans! We take this occasion, also, 
to thank our contributors and advertisers for 
their cooperation and to wish them happiness 
throughout the New Year. 


» 2 Athlete's ef, 


I BELIEVE: 


—My high school offers priceless opportunity for 
those who are wise enough to recognize it. 


@¢@ @ 
—It is a great privilege to play on my school team. 
6 6 


—Adherence to training rules is a duty of each 
member of the squad. 


@¢ @ 
—Self-control is one of a player’s greatest assets. 
@e¢ °@ 


—A player’s habits and actions at all times should 
be such as to reflect credit on his school. 


—The greatest satisfaction comes from giving one’s 
best through the season of preparation and dur- 
ing the game and that the highest type of enjoy- 
ment comes from working in a worthy cause. 

@ @ @ 

—Development in personality and in mind and 
muscle coordination are the most valuable re- 
sults of participation in athletics. 


@ ¢@¢ @ 

—Contests should engender good will between 
schools, and that it is the duty.of each player to 
promote this feeling. 

@ ¢ @ 

—The advantages offered by a school are so great 
that no athlete has a right to expect gifts or 
special privileges as a reward for his athletic 
efforts. 

© @ @ 

—The proper question for the athlete is “What can 
I do for the school?” instead of “What will the 
school give me if I win?” 

e @¢ 6 

—The success of a team, school, or nation depends 

on the adherence of its members to its laws. 
@¢ ¢@ 

—The making and retaining of friends on faculty, 
in the student body, among fans and on opposing 
teams, are among the most valuable of life’s ex- 
periences. 


—From Illinois High School Athlete. 
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Overseas Epirion 





XACT DUPLICATE, except for size, of the 
= regular Converse Basketball Year 
Book for the 1943-1944 basketball season. 
Team records, articles, pictures—all 48 
pages and cover are there, but! on thin 
paper in reduced size (534” x 73%”). 


Majority of copies of this special Overseas 
Edition are taken by the Special Services 
Divisions of the Army and Navy for 
overseas distribution. 


To keep the boys in touch with the basket- 
ball developments of the past season, Con- 
verse will gladly send a single copy of the 
Overseas Edition—with your name on an 
enclosed card—to a friend of yours in 
service overseas. Use the coupon below— 
print plainly—supply correct A.P.O. or 
F.P.O. address; and be sure to sign your 
own name as well. Mail the coupon today! 





PLEASE SEND FREE COPY OF CONVERSE OVERSEAS YEAR BOOK" TO: 


BOI ITTIEL ARS AEM GATTI Sc ccc = conc co vcneescacecncveauiCuesoece ORO : 


CEE RET A LIS LO ae =— 
APO ' 


Your Own Name 
ee NC Le [aS ae PER, ee ERE ee 


aD icihetia tied Sata ee Ac ae i Ail STAR 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. $1, MALDEN 48, MASS. BASKETBALL SHOES 
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PASS AND CUT 


Basketball Coach, Jordan High School, Columbus, Georgia 


the Nehi Red’s basket ball team, 

we played a series of games 
with the Celtics. Dutch Dehnert on 
one occasicn remarked, “If I were 
coaching a high school team, I would 
see first of all that the ball and the 
players kept on the move.” This 
made a deep impression upon me, 
and I resolved then and there to 
see that ball handling and cutting 
came at the top of my list of funda- 
mental drills. 

The ability to catch the ball, to 
get rid of it quickly and accurately, 
to pass it on the dead run and from 
any position, to give the proper 
lead to a sharp cutting teammate, 
to know and use the different types 
of passes, etc., is necessary. Also, it 
is highly essential following a pass, 
that the player be able to cut for 
the basket with a sharpness and 
suddenness that will give him that 
necessary half step on the defensive 
player. He must also learn to time 
his cut so that he may arrive at the 
proper moment for a return pass. He 
must learn that hard running alone 
will not free him for a shot, but 
that sudden stops and starts, clev- 
er fakes with the head and body, 
rolls, reverses, change of direction 
turns, change of pace, cross-overs, 
and other foot-work, will help him 
to get loose. “Late and fast” must 
be impressed upon him, as most 
young players show little sense of 
timing. “Pass and Cut.” How much 
is contained in those few words! 

Let’s take passing. Every coach 
should organize his material so that 
he will know exactly what passes 
he intends to teach, and in what or- 
der they are to be taught. The tech- 
niques of each type of pass should 
be carefully analyzed, listed, taught 
the young player, and drilled upon, 
before any combination drills are 
used. We break down each type of 
pass into the following 5 parts: 

1. How the ball is held. 

2. The starting position of the 
pass. 

3. The starting position of the 
feet, head, knees, hips, shoulders, 
and weight. 

4. The execution of the pass com- 
posed of wrist snap, follow through, 
use of the shoulders, etc. 

5. The position at the end of the 


Sn years ago, while coaching 


pass of hands, feet, head, knees, 
hips, shoulders, and weight. 

We also list the mistakes that are 
commonly made with each type of 
pass, give the times when best to 
use it, and give its advantages and 
disadvantages. Don’t take any 
knowledge for granted. Things that 
you may think anybody will know, 
might never have been heard about 
by the young player. 

For teaching purposes, we use a 
two-lane passing drill as shown in 
Diagram 1. The two lines face each 
other, about 15 feet apart, and each 
pair of players has a ball. In the 
early season practice, the entire 
group will work on the same type 
of pass, while checks and corrections 
are being made. There is no move- 
ment of players at first. After a 
working knowledge of each type has 
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been obtained, a large poster with 
a list of the types to be used, is 
placed on the wall, and each pair 
of players must go through the en- 
tire catagory several times each af- 
ternoon. Movement of players, 
foot-work, and faking may be intro- 
duced into this drill by spreading 
the lanes and using one ball. The 
passer cuts, the receiver meets the 
pass, stops, fakes a return pass or 
shot, uses offensive footwork, drib- 
bles to the other side, and then 
he passes and cuts. 

Drill 2 is similar to Drill 1, but 
the players travel at high speed and 
the ball is really zipped. This is 
good to teach catching the ball, get- 
ting rid of it in a hurry, correct tim- 
ing, fast cutting, and passing on the 
move. “Hit the letters on the receiv- 
er’s shirt” is the motto here. Breast 
passes are best, but others may be 
used. In Drill 3, a post is intro- 
duced. Each player should be taught 
thoroughly the post position before 
using this drill; knees wel! bent, 
body low, well braced, ball held 
low and away from defensive man, 
etc. Also this can be used to teach 
change of pace, the two-hand floor 
pass, the one-hand floor pass, the 
standing hook pass, the two-hand 
shoulder pass, the feed pass, and 
others. In order to get change of 
pace, a short dribble must be taken 
slowly by the passer, followed by a 
pass and a quick cut. In the floor 
passes, the ball should hit the floor 
three-fourths of the distance from 
the passer to the receiver, and 
should have natural reverse “Eng- 
lish” on it. The tendency with 
young players is to make it hit too 
close to the feet of the receiver, or 
just to throw it out upon the floor in- 
stead of passing it. In using the 
standing hook, step back with the 
right foot, fake low, and bring the 
ball in a sweeping arc with the 
right hand over the head. The odd 
numbered men in this drill may use 
some type of fake to work on. We 
usually use, “fake left, fake right, 
go left” here. This is done with the 
head and body without the feet, 
and when coordinated looks almost 
like a shrug. Care must be used to 
keep from traveling when using 
this fake. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WILSON WORKERS 
WIN 382 AWARD 


FIRST — 

The Army-Navy “E” 
for high achievement 
in production of war 
materiél. 





MEMBER: The Athletic 
Institute—a non-profit or- 
ganization dedicated. to 
the advancement of nation- 


THEN — 


The second award for 
continued excellence 
— with a white star 
on the “E” banner. 





The third production 
award—for unflagging 
effort—and a second 
white star to display. 


Buy More War Bonds... and Keep Them 


Let’s all boost the “War 
Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commemo- 


rate our war heroes. 


al physical fitness. ATHLETIC GOODS MFG. COo., INC. 


ry*s . Whiten 


Chicago Plant 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 


By JOHN McCARLEY 


Independent basketball are im- 

proving. Whether this is due 
to better coaching or to the fact 
that our American girls are develop- 
ing into better athletes I cannot 
say, possibly a combination of both, 
but the type player we get today 
is much better than that we had 
coming in six years ago. We have 
always had outstanding girls, but 
I speak from the average stand- 
point. I do find that, for the most 
part, the high school coaches are still 
using a one-player team and that 
player is usually a big girl, spot 
shot, pivot player, the other five 
girls being use to feed this one play- 
er. We who coach the Independent 
girls’ basketball teams find that we 
are annually faced with the prob- 
lem of coaching the big girl to 
play as a team and to build up the 
confidence.in the other five girls 
in their ability. We have long since 
abandoned the one player idea for 
a smooth working, six-player team, 
and I feel that this is sound funda- 
mental basketball. Few girls make 
the better Independent teams their 
first year since it usually takes 
them at least two seasons to develop 
a player capable of competing with 
National girls’ teams. This comes 
no doubt from the lack of experi- 
ence, lack of knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of basketball, and inabil- 
ity to always hustle and play of- 


F ACH season players coming into 


fensive basketball. Our girls must 
be rugged, aggressive and smart. 

If I were asked the one thing to 
do to help a girl play better basket- 
ball, I would say, “Give her a rule 
book.” We always give each of our 
players a rule book the first day of 
practice and they learn the. rules. 
In our system of Quarterback bas- 
ketball, we soon learn the players 
who are smart and know the game. 
When the chips are down and it’s 
anybody’s game, this really helps. 


I shall first try to give the system 
we have found successful for sev- 
eral seasons and then give a short 
resume of the system we use in 
developing a team. 


We have tried to teach our girls 
to play as nearly like boys as possi- 
ble—the give and go, fast break, 
always on the move and forever 
taking the play away from our 
opponents. We play offensive bas- 
ketball and even while on defense 
we are always planning and work- 
ing to get that ball. We take chances 
and sometimes we fail, but then we 
get the ball more times in the long 
run than we would by deliberate 
defensive ball. Our guards are 
taught that there are three of them 
and that each has a certain part of 
the load to carry. The defensive 
setup is a combination zone and 
man-to-man, used in this manner: 
If our opponents have the ball in 
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Coach McCarley’s teams have 
won three Atlanta City titles, 
three Georgia State titles, one 
Alabama State title and one Na- 
tional Consolation Trophy. Over 
a six-year period, he has won 263 
games and lost 38. 

Coach McCarley is a member 
of the National A. A. U. Rules 
Committee. He has served on the 
National Women’s Basketball 
Committee and is now serving on 
the A. A. U. Men’s Committee. 





Wilson demonstrates correct form in guarding, as Lancaster pivots. 
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ATLANTA SPORTS ARENA GIRLS BASKETBALL TEAM 


i 


Left to right: Rittenberry, McElvey, Needham, Smith, Castleberry, Wilson (Captain), Cowan, Harwell, Lan- 


caster, Williams and Martin. 


the safe zone, we zone-guard, let- 
ting them pass around the center 
of the court, each guard covering 
her zone but always waiting and 
watching her chance to go in to steal 
the ball. When this guard makes 
her bid, should she succeed, we are 
in position for a fast break and in 
and under for two points. Should 
she miss, then she continues on 
around and cuts under the basket 
to take the forward coming in. The 
other two guards have already shif- 
ted over and are now playing the 
two remaining forwards man-to- 


man. We then keep man-to-man un-’ 


til such time as a guard has been 
screened off or lags. We then swap 
men, each guard taking the forward 
closest at hand. We do, however, 
have our defensive quarterback 
who calls defensive plays, and as- 
signs players to certain men. After 
several plays, we know which side 
each forward prefers and her zone 
is taken by our player assigned to 
her, working back to take her man 
should another player come _ into 
her zone. This system of guarding 
takes practice and cooperation, but 
after it is mastered we have found 
that we are never afraid of too 
much scoring by our opponents. 
Our forwards are taught first, that 
we have three forwards, as nearly 
equal in ability as possible. They 
break fast and, in this, we have an 
offensive quarterback also who calls 
the play by her actions. We know 
who is to cut in for the shot, how 
many passes are to be made and 
where a certain screen is to be set 
up. We utilize our player’s best 
shots, screening for her in certain 
places in order that she can have a 





chance to take them. We are, for 
the most part, a team scoring from 
close in; however, we use long shots 
probably more than most girls’ 
teams—not the random type, but 
get set shots with the girl well 
screened, taking her time. We do 
not use a pivot player except at 
times when the situation catches us 
in that spot. Our first rule is that 
the middle must be kept open. We 
feel that, by placing a player on the 
spot, we have congested the one 
certain scoring zone; hence, all our 
plays are so worked that we try to 
keep that middle open, and our 
screens are to cut the guards out of 
that zone. We bump the middle 
hard and since we have found that 
our best scoring chance comes down 
the middle of the court we always 
work to that end. Our forwards are 
taught the same offensive type play 
as our guards and should our oppo- 
nents secure the ball, we at once 
make all effort to regain it. The 
forwards take every chance, make 
every effort, and fight with every- 
thing they have to regain the ball 
before it crosses the center line 
again. We teach our girls to take 
every fair advantage of our oppo- 
nent, grab any mistake and swing 
into fast-breaking offensive ball. 
Our first weeks of practice are 
spent in conditioning and funda- 
mentals. We do not shoot for sev- 
eral weeks. First and foremost, 
comes passing. The girls are taught 
all types of passes, and soon learn 
where a certain player can _ best 
handle a ball, never high to a small 
player nor low to a tall one. Passes 
must be accurate and with a snap, 
never lazy. We practice working to- 





gether, passing and cutting, getting 
used to the feel of the ball and pro- 
per handling of it. Much stress is 
put on this. All players are taught 
guarding fundamentals — handwork 
and footwork of proper guarding. 

Then we start shooting. All players 
are taught to shoot—guards as well 
as forwards. We never change a 
girl’s shooting unless it is too easily 
guarded or she is not getting results. 
In this case, she is taught to shoot 
as boys — two handed wrist-con- 
trolled shots, one-hand shots and 
jump shots from all angles under 
the basket. 

Then comes the teamwork. Hours 
are spent on learning to work to- 
gether, passing breaking, cutting, 
screening, pivoting. By now, we 
know our players. We know who 
shall be defensive quarterback and 
who shall be offensive quarterback, 
and plays are taught. All our plays 
are situation-plays rather than spot- 
plays and each particular play has 
several situations. We drill these 
until a player becomes able to act 
from habit rather than thought. 
Last, but not least, all our players 
shoot at least fifty foul shots a prac- 
tice. All close games are won by 
the team shooting the greatest num- 
ber of their foul attempts. We do not 
only ask, but expect, our players to 
be able to shoot better than forty 
out of fifty tries. 

A FEW SUGGESTIONS: 
Play aggressive, smart basketball. 


Always be on the lookout for an 
opponent’s error. 


Take every fair advantage. 
Play basketball, never rough it up. 
(Continued on page 31) 
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MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Editor’s Note: This is the fourth 
and final in the series of articles on 
physical fitness by Mr. Keyes. The 
other three appeared in the October, 
November and December issues. It 
is our belief that these articles wiil 
be very helpful, especially to the in- 
experienced director of a physical 
fitness program. Anyone desiring 
information on physical fitness prob- 
lems not covered in these articles is 
invited to write Lynn Keyes, Geor- 
gia Tech Athletic Department, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


BJECTIVES of the physical 
O fitness program are promises 

to the student. Measure- 
ments of results are the proof of 
their attainment. Students, instruc- 
tors, and the administration are mo- 
tivated to effort in their respective 
areas when informed of their 
achievements or weaknesses. 

The primary factors essential to 
physical fitness have been carefully 
surveyed before setting up the 
standards which follow. The stand- 
ards chosen are valid as measures 
of strength, speed, endurance, and 
agility—factors proved to be es- 
sential in physical fitness. Many 
otherwise reliable tests were elim- 
inated because of their technical 
nature, expensive equipment, high- 
ly technical statistical or manipula- 
tive skill required in administra- 
tion, or lack of established norms. 
With the exception of a bar for 
chinning, every high school should 
be able to administer all the events 
with its present equipment. 

The test items were also designed 
to be used as competitive events 
which serve to motivate the pro- 
gram of training for physical fitness. 
The results of the tests should be 
used to improve the instructional 
program, for example, in diagnosing 
strength and weaknesses, and in 
determining progress in the abilities 
that contribute to physical fitness. 
The tests should not be used to the 
exclusion of other activities that are 
valuable in the physical fitness pro- 
gram. 

The concluding part of the article 
considers an award plan for physi- 
cal fitness achievement offered by 





By LYNN KEYES 


the Southern Coach and Athlete. 
Regardless of whether the instruc- 
tor cares to participate in this plan, 
the tests and standards given are 
valid and reliable and should be a 
part of the physical fitness program. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS COMPETI- 
TIVE ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 

The Southern Coach and Athlete, 
upon recommendation of the Geor- 
gia Tech Department of Physical 
Education, offers the following sys- 
tem of awards for achievement in 
physical fitness to any high school 
boy in the Southeast who can meet 
the requirements and has been cer- 
tified by his instructor or coach. 
The awards are in certificate form 
and can be secured upon request 
of the high school principal or coach 
by writing Southern Coach & Ath- 
lete, 751 Park Drive, N. E., Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The certificates are free and will 
be supplied to any number of boys 
who qualify. The only restriction 
is that the instructor return to the 
Southern Coach and Athlete a form 
listing the name, age, and test per- 
formances of each boy receiving an 
award. These forms will accom- 
pany each request for certificates. 


CLASSIFICATION 

In order to standardize competi- 
tion, the boys are divided accord- 
ing to age into three levels. 

Boys 14 to 15 years, inclusive, 
comprise the JUNIOR level. 

Boys 16 to 17 years, inclusive, 
comprise the INTERMEDIATE 
level. 

Boys 18 to 19 years, inclusive, 
comprise the SENIOR level. 

STANDARDS FOR GRANTING 

AWARDS 

The Southern Coach and Athlete 
Physical Fitness Scoring Tables 
have been devised for scoring indi- 
vidual, dual, or interscholastic com- 
petition for each respective age 
level. The scoring is on the basis 


Minimum points 
for each event 


Junior 35 
Intermediate 39 
Senior 40 


of 100 points; and each test has 
critical point scores for the grant- 
ing of awards. The individual score 
of a competitor is obtained by +to- 
talling his scores earned in all 
events. When team scores are used 
in either Direct or Report compe- 
tition, each team should have the 
same number of competitors. Report 
competition is the exchange of of- 
ficial records by wire or mail to de- 
termine the winner of meets con- 
ducted between two or more schools 
of equal number of participants. 
This kind of competition is en- 
couraged. 

BASIC ENDURANCE REQUIRE- 

MENT 

To qualify for any award, in ad- 
dition to point scores for events lis- 
ted below, the two and one-half 
mile endurance standard must first 
be met. This does not require con- 
stant running, but rather alternate 
brisk hiking and running in order 
to meet the time requirement as 
follows: 


Juniors 25 minutes 
Intermediates 24 minutes 
Seniors 23 minutes 


The contestant must meet the en- 
durance standard before entering 
the tryouts for the Merit award or 
competition for Excellent or Supe- 
rior awards. To win the Merit 
award, an individual may compete 
against the established standards; 
but to win the Excellent and Su-~ 
perior awards, he must compete 
against others in each event. 


POINT SCORE REQUIREMENTS 

Following is a table showing the 
number of points each age level 
must make to achieve any one of 
the three awards. For each age 
level and each award, in addition 
to the 2% mile endurance test re- 
quirement, the contestant must earn 
the total number of points desig- 
nated in the six events of which at 
least the minimum number of 
points must be earned in each event. 


MERIT EXCELLENT SUPERIOR 
AWARD AWARD AWARD 
270 318 414 
294 342 438 
306 354 450 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“They Can't Faze Me!” 


Voit Synthetic-Rubber-Covered 
Athletic Equipment can ‘‘take it!’’ The 
tough rubber cover of Voit Basketballs, 
Footballs, Soccer Balls, Volley Balls, 
Soft Balls, Water Polo Balls, and Home 
Plates resists the ravages of high hu- 


midity, moisture, and mildew — stands 
up under rugged play on sharp abra- 
sive surfaces. That’s the reason why the 
Voit Synthetic Rubber Cover is known 
as the service surface... first choice on 





the home-front, too! 











© | Th SYNTHETIC-RUBBER-COVERED 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


BUY WAR BONDS 
REGULARLY 


HANG ON TO 


THOSE YOU HAVE 
Mfgd. by W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 


1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Chicago Branch -180 No. Wacker Drive—Zone 6 
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Duke University Football Squad—Southern Conference Champions, 1944 


Southern Conference Football Summary 


flashing a new color and verve 

with a wide-open, slashing at- 
tack, hustled back on top of the 
Southern Conference football stand- 
ings in 1944. 

Eddie Cameron’s Dukes assumed 

their old familiar perch with an 
eleven manned by naval-marine 
trainees, but it was nevertheless a 
young team, not too experienced, 
with eight members of the starting 
team from North Carolina. 
: In capturing the Southern confer- 
ence flag, the Dukes did one of the 
season’s most notable comebacks. 
Before they got their bearings and 
began assaulting a dynamite sched- 
ule, Duke lost to Army, Navy, Penn 
and N. C. Pre-Flight. They had 
opened with a win over weak Rich- 
mond and late in the year knocked 
off Wake Forest, Georgia Tech, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
At season’s end, they were regarded 
as one of the strongest teams in the 
nation, earning a spot in the Sugar 
Bowl as an opponent of Alabama. 


Fullback Tom Davis, a solid oper- 
ative and a veteran, led the Blue 
Devils up the long road, with Wing- 
back Gordon Carver his chief back- 
field assistant. Guard Ernie Knotts 
and Tackle John Kerns were the 
best linesmen. All were named on 
the all-conference team. Davis, Car- 
ver and Knotts are native North 
Carolinians. Tailbacks George Clark 
and Cliff Lewis were other Duke 
standouts. 


D i= University’s Blue Devils, 


By JAKE WADE 


Wake Forest’s all-civilian team 
suffered only the Duke reverse, both 
in and out of the conference, and 
was runner-up to Duke in the league 
hostilities. Clemson also lost only 
one game but had only three confer- 
ence victories, as against a_ half 
dozen for the Wake Demon Deacons. 

Usually strong North Carolina, 
with virtually a high school team, 
had a dismal season, losing all three 
of its conference starts and, indeed, 
winning only one game over the sea- 


son’s run, Cherry Point Marines fall- 
ing victims. Gene McEver, borrowed 
from Davidson, without football this 
year, coached the Tar Heels, but no- 
body blamed him for the debacle. 
Most surprising team in the league 
was North Carolina State, an all- 
civilian team which lost only to 
Wake Forest and Clemson. Beattie 
Feathers, former Tennessee and 
Chicago Bear star, was in his first 
(Continued on page 34) 


The Associated Press All-Southern Conference football team for 1944: 


Player School Pos. 
Pat Thrash, South Carolina........LE 
John Kerns, N. C. and Duke....... LT 
Ernie Knotts, Duke ... LG 
Ralph Jenkins, Clemson .......... Cc 
John Clowes, W. & M............. RG 


George Owen, Wake Forest ....... RT 


Dave Harris, Wake Foresi......... RE 
Elmer Barbour, Wake Forest......QB 
Howard Turner, N. C. State....... LH 
Gordon Carver, Duke ............ RH 
eo rs FB 


Age Ht. Wt. Home 
21 6-3 180 Macon, Ga. 
21 6-3 230 Geneva, Ohio 
20 5-10 190 Albemarle, N. C. 
22 6-3 187 Newport, Tenn. 
20 6-1 210 Williamsburg, Va. 
21 6-2 200 Birmingham, Ala. 
20 6-2 195 Statesville, N. C. 
21 6-0 185 Durham,N.C. 
19 5-11 158 Rocky Mount, N.C. 
21 6-1 186 Durham,N.C. 
25 5-11 185 Wilson, N.C. 


SECOND TEAM 
Ends, Clarke Jones, Duke, and Paul Gibson, N. C. State; tackles, Frank 
Irwin, Duke, and George McDonald, South Carolina; guards, Buck Garrison, 
Wake Forest, and Tom Salisbury, Clemson; center, John Crowder, Duke; 
backs, Tom Mikula, W. & M.; Sid Tinsley, Clemson; George Clerk, Duke, and 


Rock Brinkley, Wake Forest. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Ends, Grimenstein, V. M. 1; Harrison, South Carolina; tackles, Smith, 
North Carolina, and Prince, Clemson; guards, Golding, North Carolina, Wolfe, 
Duke, Tominack, South Carolina, and Ratteree, Wake Forest; centers, Patrone, 
South Carolina, and Foreman, Wake Forest; backs, Troll and Ryan, Mary- 
land; Mackiewicz and Bruce, W. & M.; Lewis, Duke; Cumbie, Clemson; 
Kozorra, V. M. I.; Suttenfield, Richmond; Rogers, Clemson; Weant, North 
Carolina; Hunnicutt, South Carolina; Zickefoose, N. C. State. 
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ENSHRINED 


IN THE HEARTS OF: THE SPORTS WORLD 


The Late 
MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


A TRIBUTE BY THE 
SPOT-BILT ORGANIZATION. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL COMPANY 
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GEORGIA TECH FOOTBALL SQUAD—1944 SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS 


First row, left to right: Mathews, A. Bowen, Furchgott, Colbert, Gaines, Duke, L. Bowen, Williams, Hills. 


row: Taylor, Carpenter, Glenn, Holtsinger, Phillips, Murdock, Helzer, Wilson, 


Broyles, McIntosh, Daniel, Davis, Dombach, Logan, Nixon, Enders. 


McCabe, O’Kelley, Carver. 


Second 
Tinsley, Murphy. Third row: Ritter, 


Fourth row: Mitchell, Stamper, Basler, Landry, 


Southeastern Conference Football Summary 


Alexander’s ball-handling Yel- 

low Jackets of Georgia Tech ran 
and passed their way to a Southeast- 
ern Conference football champion- 
ship, winning all of their four games 
within the league in impressive 
fashion. 

Defeating Auburn 27-0, Tulane 
34-7, L. S. U. in a mud battle 14-6, 
and Georgia in the season’s finale 
44-0, the Engineers nosed out Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, which won 
twice from Kentucky in addition to 
victories over L. S. U., Florida and 
Ole Miss, but was held to a scoreless 
tie by Alabama. 

Only Tech and Tennessee were 
unbeaten within the conference, the 
former landing in the Orange Bowl 
against its 1943 Sugar Bowl foe, 
Tulsa, while the Volunteers received 
the Rose Bow] plum against South- 
ern California. A third SEC team, 
Alabama, was picked to face Duke 
in the Sugar Bowl. 

Where only four’ conference 
schools fielded teams in 1943, eleven 
—all except Vanderbilt—competed 
during the past season. Georgia 
Tech and Tulane were aided by V-12 
trainees, while the others relied 
solely on under-18’s and 4-F’s. Many 
of these civilian players were able 
to rate the all-conference team. 


Fis: the second straight year, Bill 


Georgia Tech was able to retain 
its supremacy despite the loss of 


By FRED RUSSELL 


such standouts as Eddie Prokop, 
brilliant back; Mutt Manning and 
Ned Cummings at center; and John 
Steber, All-America guard. Two 17- 
year-old freshmen, Dinky Bowen 
and George Matthews, supplied the 
spark in the backfield, while steady 
Frank Broyles at fullback directed 
the attack and generally held the 
team together. 

The Jackets’ finest accomplish- 
ment of the season was the 17-15 up- 
set victory over Navy, one of the all- 
time thrillers. Navy went on to be 


generally regarded as second only to’ 


the great Army eleven in all-round 
strength. 

Within the conference, perhaps 
the biggest shock was Georgia’s 14-7 
triumph over Alabama. As a sample 
of what an upside-down campaign it 
was, Wally Butts’ Bulldogs went on 
to trample Auburn and Florida by 
lopsided scores before being slaugh- 
tered by Tech. 

Low scores and scoreless ties were 
the exception as the teams went in 
more for the wide-open style of play, 
which was partially responsible for 
attendance increases at all points. 





THE STANDINGS 


Team Won Lost Tied Points Opp. Points 
Georgia Tech basil at ete i ... 4 0 0 119 13 
De ee ere rere 5 0 1 120 27 
Alabama Be 1 2 128 47 
ELC SE Se Se Re AF 4 2 0 121 103 
Mississippi State 3 2 0 73 59 
Mississippi ESM ON ne RR aie 3 0 59 95 
To Be | eens som 3 1 79 80 
Tulane ae | 2 0 29 72 
Kentucky a | 5 0 59 134 
Florida . 0 3 0 18 104 
Auburn 0 4 0 47 118 


AP ALL-SOUTHEASTERN 
Ends—Dewell Rushing (Florida), Phil Tinsley (Georgia Tech). 
Tackles—Wash Serini (Kentucky), John Wozniak (Alabama). 
Guards—Felix Trapani (L. S. U.), Bob Dobelstein (Tenn.). 
Center—Tex Warrington (Auburn). 
Backs—Harry Gilmer (Ala.), Shorty McWilliams (Miss. State). 
Dub Jones (Tulane), and Frank Broyles (Ga. Tech.). 
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REMOVE THE MENACE 


OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
No. 1, Use Odorless Derma- 
San Disinfectant for scrub- 
bing to remove sources of 
infection. No. 2. Use Derma- 
San in foot-baths to elim- 
inate existing infection. 
No. 3. Sprinkle Derma-San 
Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infection. Ask 
for details to-day. You'll 
agree that the Derma-San 
Control System is simple, 
direct and positive. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 


f 
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THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 


FUNDAMENTAL strategy in developing a high-scoring team starts with 
a 100% non-slippery gym floor finish—and that means Seal-O-San. 

For Seal-O-San helps give you an offense and a defense that “clicks?” 
You'll see your team, playing on Seal-O-San, score victory after victory. 
You'll see them pivot, pass and shoot in championship style. 

Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface gives your players positive traction for 
quick starts and stops. It makes teaching of fundamentals easier. It builds 
confidence ... morale . . . the will to win. Moreover, serious accidents 
from skids or falls are avoided. Thus, Seal-O-San helps to keep your best 
shots in the game... keeps your winning combination intact. 

Don’t count on luck to bring you a championship. Use foresight and put 
a mop-applied, low-cost, non-slip Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 


SAN 
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MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
(Continued from page 20) 
TEST PROCEDURES 

1. Seuat-TuHrust (20 seconds) 
Description 

The subject starts from position 
of attention; (1) takes a squat po- 
sition with hands on floor at feet; 
(2) thrusts both legs back to a front 
leaning rest position with legs, 
trunk, and arms straight; (3) re- 
turns to squat position; (4) returns 
to standing position. A complete ex- 
ercise includes the four counts. The 
trunk must be fully erect at the 
start and end of each exercise and 
the body must be fully extended in 
the front-leaning position. 
Scoring 

The test is scored as the number 
of full movements and quarter 
movements performed in 20 sec- 
onds. If the subject has performed 
the complete movement five times 
and his hands have just touched the 
floor in the sixth as the stop signal 
is given, he is credited with five 
and a quarter movements. If his 
feet have reached the backward 
front leaning rest position, it is a 
half movement. If he has returned 
to the squat-rest position with his 
hands still on the floor, it is a three- 
quarter movement. Arrange the 
boys in pairs in parallel lines witi 
six foot spaces between them. Have 
each boy count the squat-thrusts 
made by his partner. The timer 
starts the contestants with the sig- 
nal ‘go’ and stops on the ‘stop’ at 
the expiration of 20 seconds. In 
competition the opponents do the 
counting with a judge at each end 
of the line checking. 
2. Putt-ups (Chinning) 
Description 

Hang from a horizontal bar 8 feet 
above the floor, using ordinary 
grasp with backs of hands toward 
the face. Bend the arms, drawing 
the body up so that the chin comes 
above the bar, and then lower the 
body till arms are fully extended. 
Swings and kicks are not allowed. 
Scoring 

The score is the number of times 
the chin can be raised above the 
bar. In competition opponents count. 
Judge times and penalizes rule in- 
fractions. 
3. SIT-UPS 


Description 

The subject lies on his back on 
the floor with hands clasped be- 
hind his head. He then raises the 
trunk to a sitting position and bends 
forward to touch the right elbow to 
the left knee, returns to lying po- 
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THE SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE PHYSICAL FITNESS 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES* 








SCALE SCORE 


Thrust Pull-ups 


RAW SCORES 


Sit-ups 


J umps Push-ups 
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THE SOUTHERN one AND ATHLETE PHYSICAL FITNESS 
ACHIEVEMENT SCALES* 
































SCALE SCORE RAW SCORES SCALE ‘SCORE 
Standing 
Squat Brd. 220 Yd 
Thrust Pull-ups Sit-ups Jumps Push-ups Run 
39 8} 6 21 6'4’’ Se 32.1 39 
38 2b. Ee es 6'3'’ aus 32.3 38 
37 WS as m6 | wearers 14 32.5 37 
36 8i aot ua 6’2"' se 32.7 36 
35 Pra a 19 Cu!’ 13 32.9 35 
34 8 ae eS) eee Le 33.1 34 
33 = ee 18 6’0’’ 2 33.3 33 
32 ah a iv a ld 12 33.5 32 
31 3 te Ba (creer Pe 33.7 31 
30 aes Pe 16 5/10’’ ae 33.9 30 
29 Pe we oe 5’9’’ 1l 34.1 29 
28 3 ili 15 5a’? on 34.3 28 
27 aoe a ee rs eres 10 34.5 7 
26 } 4 14 B77"! eae 34.7 26 
25 a = ee 5'6’’ pe 34.9 25° 
24 eb = agreed. 9 85.1 24 
23 if - = 5'5’' ee 35.3 23 
22 ae eo 12 oa: 8 35.5 22 
21 ee = 1l 5/3’’ me 35.7 21 
20 63 3 Ee Sepa x 35.9 20 
19 ite aie 10 §‘2'' 7 36.1 19 
18 6} aes aes id — 36.3 18 
17 wee os O° | | geen oe 36.5 if 
16 sas. ae oe S702” 6 36.7 16 
15 t wb 8 ayy?’ ze 36.9 15 
14 ae — = fil als 5 37.1 14 
13 Poe 2 ne er ae 37.3 13 
12 6 we Ze 4’9’' a 37.5 12 
1l eats at 6 4’g’’ 4 37.7 1l 
10 5? oe 5 e7"" ae 37.9 10 
9 eee 0d eS lees Be 38.1 9 
8 cass oon 4 4'6’’ 3 38.3 8 
7 3 1 a 4'6'’ nx 38.3 tf 
6 nore ais Oo  -.. cumues 2 38.7 6 
5 } nen is 4’4’' - 38.9 5 
4 a hele 2 4'3"' fe 39.1 4 
3 Sats as pis a"3’"’ 1 39.3 3 
2 5 of Oh. , ameter Sas 39.5 2 
1 ay &.. safes en" oa 39.7 1 





*These achievement scales adopted from the California Physical Fitness 
Pentathlon, bulletin of the State Department of Education, Vol. XI, 


Nov., 1942. 





sition, (one sit-up) and repeats the 
sit-up touching the left elbow to 
the right knee. This exercise is con- 
tinued without pause touching right 
and left knees alternately. Another 
man should grasp subject’s ankles 
and hold his feet on the floor. 
Scoring 

The score is the number of com- 
plete sit-ups that can be made. Use 
the group scoring method in which 
one man counts the sit-ups of 
another. In competition opponents 
count. Judges for every five pairs 
penalize rule infractions. 
4 STanpING Broap JUMP 
Description 

This event is done in the usual 
method. Three trials are allowed, 
and the best record used. 
Scoring 

The score is the distance jumped 


from toeing the take-off line to the 
point of landing closest to the take- 
off line. Rapid scoring can be done 
by marking off a mat in 6-inch in- 
tervals and measuring the point of 
landing to the last 6-inch line 
cleared and adding fhat to the dis- 
tance of this line from the take-off 
line. If done out-of-doors, a 9-foot 
high jump cross-piece can be 
marked off in inches and used in 
place of a tape. In competition, 
judge announces distance of fair 
jumps. 
5. PusH-ups (dips) on the floor 
Description 

The subject takes a front leaning 
rest on the floor, i. e., supported on 
the hands and feet with arms and 
body fully extended. A push-up 
consists of bending the elbows until 
the chest nearly touches the floor 
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and pushing up again until the arms 
are straight. Hips or legs may not 
touch the floor. 
Scoring 

The score is the number of com- 
plete push-ups that can be made. 
Use group scoring by arranging 
men in pairs and have one man 
count the push-ups made by his 
subject. In competition, opponents 
count. Judge for every five pairs 
penalizes rule infractions. 
6. 220 YARD RUN 
Description 

This event is done in the standard 
way. Rapid scoring can be done by 
running several men at one time. 
The timer stands on the finish line 
and counts seconds and _half-sec- 
onds out loud. Each runner has a 
man acting as his judge who re- 
cords the time called out as his 
man crosses the finish line. The 
timer should count 3-and, 4-and, 
5-and, etc. The ‘and’ is called at 
half-second point. 
Scoring 

The score is the time in seconds. 
In competition, opponents act as 
timing judges. Where more accurate 
time is needed run two men to- 
gether and have two watches at 
finish. 


SCALES FOR SCORING PER- 
FORMANCE 

Scales for scoring performance in 
each of the events have been so 
constructed that a given score in 
any particular event is equivalent 
in terms of quality of performance 
to the same score in all events. Con- 
sequently, the score in the six 
events can be added to give a total 
score. With addition of scale scores, 
comparison in achievements can be 
made for any combination of events 
desired. Scores range from 1-100 and 
the accompanying set of scales is to 
be used for scoring the performance 
of all boys regardless of their class- 
ification level. To determine the 
score on any individual test, look 
under the name of the test in the 
‘Raw Scores’ until the particular 
performance is found. Then follow 
across the page to column ‘Scale 
Score’. This will be the score for 
the event. 


RECORD OF PERFORMANCE 

It is recommended that schools 
make adequate records of the per- 
formances of all boys participating 
in the physical fitness program. 


Class record sheets should be pre- 
pared before tests are given. On 
these sheets should be space for 
each individual’s name, age, per- 
formance and ‘scale score’ in each 
of the six tests. For individual diag- 
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nosis, an individual record card 
should be made. On this card is re- 
corded performance and ‘scale score’ 
in the tests for a year or more. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CON- 
DUCTING TESTS 


With good organization and prop- 
er student leadership, the complete 
battery of tests should be given in 
one class period. Boys should not 
be allowed to qualify for awards 
without competent and adequate 
supervision. A single instructor is 
unable to watch more than five 
performers in tests No. 1, No. 2, 
No. 3, and No. 5 at one time. Stu- 
dent leaders or other teachers, are 
therefore, needed to make the com- 
petition worth while. Tests should 
be given in the order described 
above, namely: Squat-thrusts, pull- 
ups, sit-ups, standing broad jumps, 
push-ups, and 220-yard run. This 
allows for the rotation of the muscle 
groups tested. 

A copy of the achievement scales 
and table of standards which fol- 
lows should be posted so that the 
boys can see their progress. Extra 
copies of these scales can be secured 
upon request. 


TABLE OF STANDARDS 


This table is given in order that 
the teacher and pupil can discover 
quickly how an individual stands 
in any one test according to his age 
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level. For those who do not care 
to use the expanded achievement 
scales above, this table will give a 
more rapid estimate of physical fit- 
ness status. 


RECOGNITION FOR PHYSICAL 
FITNESS ACHIEVEMENT 
The Southern Coach and Athlete 
offers the following recognition to 
competitors for physical fitness 
achievement awards. This recogni- 
tion will appear in the last issue of 

the current year. 

1. Boys making the best perform- 
ance in each test at the three age 
levels will have their names listed 
in the magazine. 

2. The five boys making the high- 
est total scores in all tests will have 
their pictures printed. 

3. The school whose ten best total 
scores average the highest will have 
their pictures published. 

Additional information on _ this 
recognition will be announced later. 


CONCLUSION 

The physical fitness program that 
is founded on valid principles, or- 
ganized and administered with 
thought and efficiency, and pre- 
sented through valid and balanced 
activity, can make an educational 
contribution to the school as well as 
a physical contribution to the boy. 
These four articles have attempted 
to help visualize, plan, and execute 
such a program. For criticism, ques- 





TABLE OF STANDARDS 

















Rating by 
Classification Squat Pull-ups Sit-ups Standing Push-ups 220 yd 
Level Thrust Brd. Jump Run 
{Superior 1l} 9 48 8’2’' 30 27.1 
«, | Excellent 93 9 30 “~ 20 29.5 
Gq 
z Good 9 f 24 oD’’ 17 30.9 
° : 
eo Fair 8 5 19 ot ade 13 32.9 
J Poor 7 3 13 5'6’’ 9 34.9 
z Superior 113 16 52 S®”’ 33 26.5 
y 
t | Excellent 10} 10 35 fo Sled 23 28.9 
5 Good 93 7 26 “Sid © lad 18 30.1 
o : 
> Fair 83 6 21 6'4’' 15 32.1 
a 
. Poor 7 4 15 5’B’’ 10 34.3 
J 
Superior 12 17 55 8s’’ 34 26.2 
@ | Excellent 10} 11 37 76" 24 28.6 
: Good 93 8 28 71" 20 29.8 
a 
w |Fair 8? 6 22 Se Jd 15 31.9 
Poor 73 4 16 5’9’’ 1l 34.1 
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tions, and information regarding the 
material presented, write the South- 
ern Coach and Athlete. 





PASS AND CUT 
(Continued from page 14) 
Diagrams 4 and 5 are good ball 
handling drills and excellent con- 
ditioners. They should be done at 
high speed, and the players should 
“pep it up” with plenty of chatter. 
Several types of passes may be used. 





DIAG 4 
Xx 





























Diagram 6 is a “give and go” drill, 
followed by a jump-hook pass. The 
hook-passer must come off the left 
foot, half turn in the air, find the 
receiver, land facing the basket, and 
immediately cut to recover the re- 
bound. Instead of hook passing, No. 
1 may use a front pivot, followed 
by a two-hand underhand pass to 
No. 2. This is an excellent maneuver 
in a game, when a fast, hard-pressing 
guard is on the dribbler. This drill 
should be used right and left. 

Diagram 7 is a “split the post” 
drill. It can be used in several ways. 
The post man may give the ball to 
No. 1, may give it to No. 2, may 
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DIAG. 6 
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placed upon “boring in” to the bas- 
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Diagram 8 is a passing, cutting, 
and faking drill, with a “guard 
around” and “figure 8” effect. No. 1 
passes to No. 2, who breaks to meet 
the ball. No. 2 fakes to No. 1 and 
passes to No. 3. No. 3 fakes to No. 
2 and passes to No. 1, etc. This is 
a very pretty drill and brings out 
some nice passing and cutting. 

These are 8 of the drills we gave 
at the coaching clinic last summer. At 
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that time, we demonstrated about 
40 drills. These deal only with the 
passing phase of the game. There 
are drills to cover the other equally 
important fundamentals, and many 
will probably be more suited to 
your style of play than these. We 
are only trying to do the same 
thing that you are: To see that 
the boys entrusted to our care, de- 
velop a burning love for the game, 
appreciate its techniques, beauty 
and artistry, and make progress as 
efficient players. We believe that 
the best way toward that goal, in 
any human endeavor, is through 
directed effort and purposeful ac- 
tivities. 


SCREEN PLAYS 
(Continued from page 11) 


to talk about the various types of 
screens used by our opponents, our 
boys fully understand exactly what 
we are talking about. It is essential 
that a well trained basketball play- 
er today have a complete under- 
standing of these screens in order 
that he may intelligently guard 
against them during a game. 








fake to both and go around for a 
scoop shot, may set up a turn- 
around play, or may step out and 
take a one hand shot. No. 1 may use 
several types of passes to get the 
ball’ in to the post. Also, No. 2 
should use a “fake left, go right” 
deception. By placing defensive 
men with the players, floating, slid- 


ing, and switching may be taught, 


as this as the correct defense for 
this type of 3 man maneuver. This 
is a good drill to teach men to cut, 
and special emphasis should be 
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and finest portable bleacher. 


registered trademark. 


208 Griggs St. 





order 


KNOCKDOWN BLEACHERS 


row 


for next Fall’s football games as well as for immediate use 
during the current basketball season. Prompt placing of orders 
for next year’s needs will insure delivery on time. 


Don’t forget that we can make those balconies and stages pay 
big dividends by installing KNOCKDOWNS, the world’s oldest 


For the safety of your spectators insist on bleachers bearing our 


KNOCKDOWN 


“They rise to the occasion” 


LEAVITT CORPORATION 


(Est. 1895) 


Urbana, Ill. 
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BASKETBALL RULES COMMENTS 


Early season meetings have 
brought out interesting discussions 
of several sections of the rules 
which are slightly different from 
those of last year. 

RIGHT TO CAUSE BALL TO GO 
TO BACK COURT: This restriction 
is primarily meant to limit a player 
of the team which is in control, i.e., 
one who is holding the ball or is 
dribbling or one whose team is pass- 
ing the ball. It is doubtful whether 
it should apply to a player who 
merely touches or bats the ball in 
an attempt to get it away from con- 
trol of the opponent. The question 
of control is a vital factor in con- 
nection with the 10-second time 
limit and in connection with the 
starting of a dribble. As an illus- 
tration, a jumper who taps a jump 
ball is not considered as being in 
control (otherwise such taps would 
be the start of a dribble). The same 
principle applies to any -player 
who taps the-ball from a mass 
of players in an attempt to get it 
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out where control can be secured, 
and it also applies to a player who 
bats the ball away from a dribbling 
opponent. The batted ball is not 
considered in control of the batting 
team in any of these cases and con- 
sequently is not considered the 
start of a dribble and if the back 
court is involved, the 10-second 
count is not started during such 
bat. 

The same principle should proba- 
bly apply to a player’s right to cause 
the ball to go from front to back 
court. If it did, the following would 
not be violations: 

Situation (a): During a jump ball 


near the division line but in A’s 


front court, several players of A bat 
the ball in an attempt to get it 
away from a mass of players so that 
control may be secured. The ball 
rolls into the back court. 

Situation (b): Bl, in his back 
court (A’s front court), is advancing 
the ball by dribble. Al approaches 
from behind and at the side to hook 
the dribbled ball away from B1 and 
the batted ball goes into A’s back 
court. 

Situation (c): Bl and B2, in their 
back court (A’s front court), are 
advancing the ball by passes. Al 
comes from behind and bats one of 
these passes in an attempt to get 
the ball out where control may be 
secured by A. The batted ball goes 
into A’s back court. 

Situation (d): On jump near the 
division line but in A’s front court, 
jumper Al taps the ball once or 
twice and it goes into A’s back court. 

According to a strict interpreta- 


tion of the letter of the rule, the | 


only one of these acts which can be 
performed without committing a 
violation is the last one. However, 
many groups choose to assume that 
the real purpose of the rule is to 
prevent a player of the team in con- 
trol from causing the ball to go 
to the back court and hence au- 
thorize officials to be liberal in the 
listed cases and to be guided by the 
spirit of the rule in this connection. 

CHANGES IN RE-ENTRY RULE: 
The new rule which permits a play- 
er to re-enter an unlimited number 
of times may cause more substitu- 
tions than in past years. To partially 
offset these expected delays, this 
year’s rules are very definite in pre- 
scribing that the names and num- 


bers of substitutes as well as start- 
ing players be given to the scorers 
two minutes before game time. Also, 
groups are requested to emphasize 
that portion of the substitution rule 
which states that when an official 
signals for the substitute to enter 
the court, he shall report immediate- 
ly to the official. Both of these pro- 
visions are designed to prevent un- 
necessary delays. The supplying of 
all names and numbers before the 
game starts will make it unnecessary 
for the scorer to interrupt his many 
duties at a busy time in the game 
to determine the proper spelling 
and pronunciation of a name. The 
emphasizing of the word “imme- 
diately” should prevent the practice 
whereby a substitute runs back to 
his bench for final instructions after 
he has reported to the scorer and 
has been signaled to enter the court. 

RULE 9: This rule has received a 
much needed reorganization so that 
material which was scattered in 13 
sections last year is now in 10 sec- 
tions and related acts have been 
properly classified and grouped. 
The organization is improved and 
a number of last year’s con- 
flicts have been eliminated. Section 
1 now lists all free throw violations 
except those which deal with illegal 
touching of the basket or the ball 
in the vicinity of the basket. The rea- 
son these particular violations cannot 
be grouped with the remaining vio- 
lations in Section 1 is that some 
of them also apply to a field goal 
and the penalty and dead ball pro- 
visions are somewhat different from 
those in Section 1. An illustration 
of the analysis and organization 
which has been needed for some 
years is in Section 3. In former 
years, these provisions covering the 
same type of violation were in scat- 
tered sections and some of them 
were omitted entirely from the list 
of violations. The whole rule has 
been greatly improved and further 
improvements along the same line 
are possible, if and when they are 
authorized. 

RULE 10: Rule 10 could probably 
be improved by the same type of 
analysis and organization as was 
made this year for Rule 9. These 
possibilities should be considered 
during the season with a view to 
possible recommendations for next 
year’s code improvements. 
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GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 
(Continued from page 17) 

Never stop trying. 

Control the game at all times. 

Play your game not your oppo- 
nents’. 

Utilize your every asset. 

Study your players, know their 
ability. 

Know your player’s condition, 
never play a tired girl. 

Never allow a girl to strain her- 
self or play when she is not physi- 
cally able. She will foul out invaria- 
bly. 

Always have harmony, keep down 
petty disagreements. 

Never play politics. Avoid famil- 
iarity. 

Be exacting, but never demand- 
ing. 

Play your best players. 

Play to win, never to hold the 
score down. 

Never tell a girl she cannot, but 
explain to her why she should not. 

Sell your team on you as Coach. 

Conduct yourself so that they will 
have confidence in you. 

A sensible constructive talk be- 
tween halves will help more than 
a tirade. 

Explain their faults and tell them 
how to correct them—know the 
game yourself. 

Never get emotional during a 
game, your team will reflect your 
feelings. 

When substituting tell a girl what 
you want; if she fails, take her out 
and explain it all over to her again. 

Never scold, but rather instruct. 

Keep ’em hustling even in easy 
games. 

Teach fundamental basketball 
from the ground up; know what 
you are talking about before you 
start talking. 

Have a six-cylinder team, not a 
one-cylinder one. 

Know the rules of the game and 
see that all your players konw them. 

Remember that good passing, fast 
breaking and accurate shooting 
cannot be beaten very often. 

In summing up girls’ basketball, 
I think we are all agreed that it is 
improving all the while and we, as 
coaches, must improve along with 
the game. It has been my pleasure 
to see girls’ basketball teams from 
every part of the country, and I 
believe that no section is more ad- 
vanced than any other. The larger, 
stronger teams come from the Mid- 
dle West, the roughest from Texas, 
the smartest from the South and the 
most accurate from the East. I 
think the reason that Southern 
teams have won the National Cham- 
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pionship eight out of the last nine 
years is due to the more evenly bal- 
anced teams, smarter and harder 
fighting teams, but all sections are 
improving and all are tough, and 
that goes for all teams we have to 
play. They’re all tough—it’s no easy 
racket. 

We do not entertain the idea that 
we know all there is to know about 
girls basketball, nor that our pres- 
ent system is the only one. Should 
we ever discover a better one, we 
will be the first to admit it and start 
using it. We use no special set 
system over the years, but rather 
try to keep pace with the times. 
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Should you read anything that has 
helped you in this article, my pur- 
pose has been fulfilled. If I have 
not helped you, then realize that I 
am human even if I am a girls’ bas- 
ketball coach. Our greatest need in 
girls’ basketball today is for the 
Georgia Clinic authorities to realize 
that girls’ basketball is here to stay 
and that they need to hold classes 
in that as much as any other sport. 
A good coaching school is worth 
two years of coaching to any Coach. 
Let’s all ask the directors of the 
Georgia Athletic Coaches Associa- 
tion to have a girls’ clinic in their 
schedule next clinic time. 
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The original basketball rules were 
quite different from those which 
now make up the code. The first 
set contained statements which now 
appear strange. Here are a few il- 
lustrations. “The goals are a couple 
of baskets or boxes about 15 inches 
in diameter.” “The object of the 
game is to put the ball into the op- 
ponents’ goal.” (In the present 
game, a team scores in its own 
voal.) “The ball is the ordinary as- 
sociation football.” “The ball must 
be held in the hands without use 
of arms or body.” “Three consec- 
utive fouls count a goal for the 
opponents.” “A goal is made when 
the ball goes into the basket and 
stays there.” “When the ball goes 
out of bounds, it shall be thrown 
in by the person who first gets it. 
In case of dispute, the umpire shall 
throw it in.” 

Since the early years of the game, 
there have been changes in the code. 
During the first fifteen years, these 
were gradual and the game re- 
mained an informal sport which was 
primarily used for gymnasium 
classes. Gradually, the game became 
a formal major spectator appeal 
sport where strategy was carefully 
charted and team play was planned 
in advance. Due to the changed na- 
ture of the game, the code of rules 
had to be changed and the greatest 
number of these have been made 
during the last fifteen years through 
the efforts of well organized nation- 
al groups, such as the National 
Federation, the National Collegiate, 
the Y.M.C.A., the A.A.U. and sim- 
ilar groups in Canada. 

During the past fifteen years, a 
more or less logical code has evolved 
and the game has been kept adapted 
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to current tastes and current devel- 
opments in school programs and in 
related fields. There are some points 
of interest in the way some of the 
modern rules have evolved. In most 
cases, changes came gradually and 
rules have developed one step at 
a time. Here are a few illustrations. 
6-FOOT RESTRAINING CIRCLES 
FOR JUMPS 

1930: High school groups experi- 
mented with attempts to eliminate 
crowding around jumpers by pre- 
scribing that officials wave other 
players back approximately six feet. 

1931: Proposal to use restraining 
circle placed on questionnaire but 
voted down by committee. 

1933 and 1934: Restraining circle 
used in some state-sponsored high 
school tournaments. 

1935: Free throw circles made the 
restraining circle for jumpers at 
free throw line. 

1936: Restraining circle author- 
ized at center. 

1937: Rule changed to provide that 
all held balls in any one of the 
three restraining circles should be 
moved to the center of the circle so 
that restraining circles could be 
used for such jumps. Agitation for 
having all jumps in one of the three 
restraining circles led to a rule 
which required that any jump near 
a boundary be moved 6 feet inside. 

Result: Less crowding around 
jumpers. 

JUMPING RULES 
Number Taps: 

1929: Rule changed to prevent 

jumper from tapping ball more than 


once unless it is an actual attempt 


to get it outside the jumping area. 
1930: Rule made more definite by 
permitting jumper two taps and 
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prohibiting him from touching the 
ball thereafter until touched by one 
of the other eight players. 

Leaving jumping circle too soon 
made a foul (instead of a violation). 
Center Jump: 

1929: Number taps restricted to 
prevent tall jumper from stalling 
by tapping ball and securing pos- 
session. 

1934: High school groups adopted 
special restrictions to reduce ad- 
vantage of tall jumpers by moving 
jumps away from vicinity of bas- 
ket. 

1935: Questionnaire vote on elim- 
inating jumps after successful free 
throws. Rule changed to eliminate 
center jump after successful free 
throw following personal foul. 

1936: Experimentation with elim- 
inating jumps after field goal. Ques- 
tion discussed in high school groups 
and National Committee — also in 
west coast colleges. 

1937: Rule changed to eliminate 
center jump after field goal. 

1939: Remainder of center jumps 
after technical foul eliminated by 
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specifying ball at mid-court after 
technical whether made or missed. 

1939-40 and 41: Questionnaire vote 
overwhelmingly in favor of contin- 
uing the game without the center 
jumps, i. e., only a small percentage 
favor any return to the original cen- 
ter jump rule. 

Result: Less advantage for the 
unusually tall jumper—reduction in 
danger of physical injury through 
over-exertion connected with the 
jump—making it possible for a 
team to have a fair chance of suc- 
cess when all players are of only 
average height. 

END LINE 4 FEET BEHIND BACK- 
BOARD AND SMALL BACK- 
BOARD 

1934: High school groups collect 
data on location of fouls and on 
congestion in front of backboard. 

1935: Experimentation with back- 
board 6 feet inside end line and 
collection of statistics to determine 
effect on congested play in front of 
backboard. Results reported to Na- 
tional Committee. 

1936: Continued collection of data 
on effect of bringing in play from 
all directions instead of from only 
in front of backboard. Results re- 
ported in Illinois Athlete and Scho- 
lastic Coach. 

1937: High schools voted to move 
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end line further behind backboard 
and used by mutual consent with 
2-foot restraining line as alternate 
marking when visitors objected. 
Question was included on question- 
naire to encourage discussion. 

Detailed charts of all field goal 
and free throw tries were made to 
determine the part of the backboard 
which is needed and the part which 
is waste space. 

1938: Rule changed to authorize 
use of 4-foot end line at the option 
of the home team. 

1939: Problem of relieving con- 
gestion by bringing play in from 
all directions through use of ex- 
tended end line and small back- 
board was presented to National 
Committee. Sub-committee was ap- 
pointed to officially continue exper- 
imentation and draft plans. Com- 
mittee: F. C. Allen, Kansas; J. Mark 
Good, Pennsylvania; A. H. Jefferess, 
Canada; H. G. Olsen, Ohio; H. V. 
Porter, Illinois, Chairman. Rule 
specified 4-foot end line unless im- 
possible. 

1940: Small fan-shaped board de- 
signed by sub-committee and legal- 
ized by rule. 

1941: Small fan-shaped board pre- 
scribed as standard—to be installed 
when feasible. 

1942: All reference to 2-foot end 
line removed from rules. 
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Proposal by minority opposition 
group to outlaw small backboard 
(motion also included proposal to 
outlaw molded type ball). Note to 
indicate ultimate intentions relative 
to small type board removed from 
rules. 

1943: Ultimate intention relative 
to type of backboard definitely 
specified by inserting note that all 
new high school gymnasiums should 
be equipped with small type back- 
board. 

Result: Less complicated bridge- 
work in suspending backboards— 
less expense and vital material in 
such boards—greater use of 4-foot 
end area—greater opportunity for 
escape by player from congested 
area immediately in front of back- 
board—tendency to bring offensive 
play into the basket from every di- 
rection — widening of area from 
which field goal try may be made 
—equal or greater accuracy in both 
free throwing and field goal throw- 
ing. 

RECODIFICATION 

Because the basketball code grew 
by accretion, there have been dis- 
crepancies, omissions and mislead- 
ing statements and attempts have 
been made during the past 15 years 
to gradually produce a logical code 
built on fundamentals of the pres- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 22) 
year as State coach and earned him- 
self a new three-year contract for 

his sparkling job. 

In addition to the Duke stars, the 
conference’s most outstanding play- 
ers were: George Owen, tackle; E]l- 
mer Barbour, back; and Dave Har- 
ris, end, Wake Forest; Pat Thrash, 
end, South Carolina; Ralph Jenkins, 
center, Clemson; John Clowes, 
guard, William and Mary; Howard 
Turner, back, N. C. State. All were 
named on the all-conference team. 
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ent day game. In this attempt, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the rules 
have been rewritten. Illustrating: 
the running rule was once merely 
a statement that a player must come 
to a stop as soon as possible. No 
definite rights were given the player 
as far as actual foot movement was 
concerned. No two officials had the 
same opinion as to what constituted 
“as soon as possible.” The rewritten 
rule gives the player definite rights. 
A recent big step in the recodifica- 
tion was taken in 1942 when rules 
materials were classified in ten 
rules instead of the previous 15 with 
A and B subdivisions. Further pro- 
gress in the direction of building a 
code on present day fundamentals 
was made in 1943 when an experi- 
mental code was made up to provide 
a standard toward which to work. 
The current code of 1944 contains 
a number of improvements in the 
suggested direction. Rule 9 has been 
recodified along indicated lines. 
Rule 10 needs similar attention and 
such revision may be made in the 
near future. 

All of these changes have helped 
in the evolving of a logical code 
such as will be a credit to the game 
which has become the most popular 
in the high school program. 


Final Southern Conference stand- 
ings for 1944: 


W LT PF PA 
Duke ......4° O-O95972 i4 
Wake Forest ..6 1 0 137 78 
Clemson . 3 2 0 OF 4 
N. C. State .3 2 0 938 42 
W. & M. “2a @ 68 -49 
Maryland . 2 a 8 . 39 
S. Carolina avs © 39 73 
V. M. I. - S40 Sh Aye 
N. Carolina . OS 2 0 46 
Richmond . BS Oy QT 186 
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During those dark days following Pearl Harbor, 
when it looked as though competitive sports 
were doomed, THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
with its President, the late Major John L. Griffith, 
came to the rescue—and competitive sports 


lived on. 


Through our membership in THE ATHLETIC 
INSTITUTE we had the privilege, at times, of 
working in cooperation with Major Griffith, and 
we can truly say from personal observation, 
“There was a man who gave his life in loyalty toa 


cause—the preservation of athletics in wartime.” 


You sports lovers of America owe an everlasting debt of gratitude to 
THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE and its late President for the magnif- 
icent job they did in helping to save competitive sports from oblivion. 
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